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of capital, etc., are certainly true enough ; but they are only vague 
statements of familiar fact — they cannot fairly be called economic 
laws. But the author goes further. About each of these misty 
truisms he gathers a body of other statements, constituting in their 
totality something like an outline of the orthodox economics of a 
generation ago ; then he quietly transfers the qualities of necessity, 
perpetuity, universality and the rest to these more particular propo- 
sitions. His task thus shows itself nothing less than a justification 
of the existing industrial system on the grounds of naturalness and 
necessity. It is true that he does not bring all of what is usually 
known as economic science within the scope of his natural laws ; 
but he offers no logical reason for drawing the lines as he does. 

It is needless to follow in detail the presentation of the laws of 
property, value, production, capital, division of labor, machinery, 
money, credit, liberty, competition, distribution, rent, interest, profits 
and population. The formal statements are indefinite truisms ; and 
in the expansions and explanations which regularly accompany them 
there is no separation of what is necessary and constant from what 
is contingent and transitory. 

If the author at times gives too wide a range to natural economic 
law, he at other times seems to understand by natural law something 
quite different from a statement of fact, and more like the positive 
enactments of legislators. So he frequently writes of violations and 
penalties. The same idea is involved in his formal statement of the 
law of labor (page 125), and even more clearly in his law of produc- 
tion (pages 130, 135). The injunction, that in production the aim 
should be to secure the greatest return for the least outgo, is certainly 
excellent advice, but it is not a law in the scientific sense. 

The presentation of doctrine is, so far as it goes, clear and 
pleasing. As a re'sume' of the old classical economics, it is worthy 
of high praise. But certainly one will look in vain for any grounding 
of real economic laws in nature. Wiixard C. Fisher. 

Wesleyan. University. 

The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. By 
William Ridgeway, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's College, 
Cork. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1892. — 417 pp. 

For the last half century scholars have generally acquiesced in 
the opinion of August Boeckh that the weight standards of antiquity 
— and therefore of modern times also — were originally obtained 
scientifically, i.e. by the conscious choice of an arbitrary unit, and its 
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subsequent multiplication and division. Whether this feat was 
performed by the Egyptians, with their gift for geometry, or by the 
Babylonians, with their gift for astronomy, has been warmly debated. 
Most " metrologists " have been inclined to give the credit to the Baby- 
lonians, and to suppose that from them all other nations borrowed. 
And the way in which the Babylonians arrived at their standard, 
according to one of the most distinguished of our authorities, Dr. 
Hultsch, was as follows : From the sun's apparent diameter they 
got the royal Babylonian ell. The cube of this gave them their maris, 
a measure of capacity. The weight of one-fifth of this in water fur- 
nished the royal Babylonian talent, which was divided into sixty 
minae, and each mina into sixty shekels. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later this elaborate and artificial 
structure should topple down. It was the creation of a generation 
which the action of the French republic had accustomed to the idea 
of a purposed establishment of a metric system, and which had been 
carried off its feet by the new discoveries in Chaldaea and Assyria. 
And surely the supposition that the world remained without standards 
of measurement until one day men said : " Go to, let us have 
measures. Suppose we take the sun's diameter, and then make 
cubes from it " — belongs altogether to what may be called the ante- 
evolutionary period of archaeology. 

But although a critic could have said this, as a matter of fact no 
one did before Professor Ridgeway. To Professor Ridgeway belongs 
the credit of seeing that here is a field to which, somehow or other, 
the comparative method has never been applied. Everybody now- 
adays is going to the existing practices of savage or uncivilized 
tribes to find clues to the origin of everything, from religion and 
the family down to fairy stories ; why not do the same for the origin 
of currency and measures ? This is what Mr. Ridgeway has attempted 
with eminent success. 

He points out that in early or barbaric society a currency arises 
out of barter simply from the great importance attached to whatever 
may happen to be the staple commodities, as, for instance, beaver 
skins in the Canadian North-West. Now the thing in most general 
request among all the Aryan (and among many non-Aryan) people 
was the cow; and consequently, as Mr. Ridgeway shows from 
evidence as different as Homer and the Brehon laws, the cow was 
originally the most important standard of value. There was, he 
argues, probably sufficient trade to attach to the cow everywhere 
on the European and Asiatic continent much the same estimation. 
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But the standard gold coin of most ancient peoples was, also, 
strikingly uniform in weight, varying only from 135 to 120 grains. 
The probability, therefore, is suggested — and Mr. Ridgeway adduces 
evidence which almost makes it a certainty — that the standard gold 
coin of the ancient world represented, and took the place of, the 
cow as a unit of reckoning. 

But how was the gold itself weighed ? Mr. Ridgeway shows us, 
from the usages still current over a large part of the world, that 
standards of weight usually start independently from the two ends, 
the very heavy and the very light, with at first no recognized 
connection between them. Thus many nations have for heavy 
burdens the unit of a man's load, and for light weights the seeds of 
some plant ; and then at a later stage, or under the influence of 
other and more advanced nations, work out the arithmetical relation 
between the two. For the weighing of gold, wheat-corns or similar 
grains seem to have been almost universally used. 

Mr. Ridgeway pursues the supporters of " the old doctrines " into 
the recesses of their arguments, and pours forth a wealth of learning 
with regard especially to the early Greek coinages, which will make 
his book hard reading to any but classical scholars. But, besides his 
main theme, he gives us much of miscellaneous interest concerning 
savage and barbarous currencies which even the non-classical reader 
can enjoy. He shows, moreover, in an entertaining way, that many 
of the "types" of Greek coins, which have hitherto been regarded 
as religious emblems, such as the tortoise of Aegina and the shield 
of Bceotia, were in all probability nothing more than the staple 
products of the respective localities. 

The work is one which will arouse and which will need careful criti- 
cism in detail ; but its main principles are more important than any 
of its specific conclusions and will doubtless find general acceptance. 
These principles are, that standards of weight and currency arise 
unconsciously and spontaneously from the everyday usages of primi- 
tive peoples ; that such peoples employ for the purpose whatever 
nature furnishes near at hand ; and that resemblances are due largely 
to the similarity of situation and need. Professor Ridgeway will 
enjoy the deserved repute of having been the pioneer in a new and 
fertile field of research, — of having written a work to which the much 
abused term "epoch making" may with complete justice be applied. 
And no student of social development can afford to be indifferent to 
a book which widens — as this does so greatly — the area of influence 
to be assigned to economic motives and forces. yr T Ashley 
Harvard University. 



